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Let’s Use More Group 


Instruction in Farm Mechanics 
JOHN W. MATTHEWS, Teacher Education, Univ. of Illinois 


One of the strengths of vocational agriculture over 
the years has been the extent of individual instruction 
given by teachers to their students. Much of teaching 
has been based upon students’ supervised farming 
programs and the special needs of the individual. 
Individual instruction has often reached its highest 
development in farm mechanics. It is the opinion of 
the writer that we have overdone a good thing. 


The following pattern may be somewhat exagger- 
ated, but it is true to some extent in many high school 
programs. About the only definite teacher planning 
is the decision that a certain class will spend the next 
six weeks in the shop. Each student is asked, in effect, 
what he would like to build or repair. Instruction 
begins on this basis with a wide variety of activities. 
The teacher spends his time going from student to 
student, helping each one get his work organized, and 
making a suggestion here and there. Many times he 
is not able to get around fast enough and, as a result, 
must spend much of each class period helping stu- 
dents out of difficulties and correcting mistakes. Or- 
ganized instruction is almost non-existent. 


The most interested and capable students are often 
short-changed under this system of teaching. They are 
the ones who often receive a narrow instructional 
experience because they come forth with building 
projects related to their home farm programs which 
keep them fully occupied. For the less interested 
students, the teacher is often forced to organize a 
broad, more systematic instructional program to keep 
them busy and out of mischief. 

Spreading farm mechanics over the four-year cur- 
riculum only tends to aggravate this situation. Good 
students have recurring needs and it is not uncommon 
to find boys with extensive livestock enterprises who 
build hog houses, feeders, and similar items of equip- 
ment each year. 

It is not intended to suggest that teachers abandon 
all individual instruction in farm mechanics. Rather, 
a more effective program will result if the teacher 
plans his farm mechanics program around three 
types of activities: (1) those that can be taught to 
large groups or entire classes; (2) those that must 
be taught to small groups, perhaps on a rotating basis; 
and (3) those that must be taught individually. 


Some typical units that can be taught to an entire 
(Continued on page 153) 


From the Editor’s Desk... 
Need Effective Use of Farm Shop... 


One of the current concerns of many persons in 
agricultural education is that of the proper use of 
the farm shop. A common comment is that we have 
encouraged many communities to construct huge 
farm shops which are not now being used effectively. 
The battle cry is, “Let’s get those farm shops filled up!” 


It is true that many farm shops are not being used 
effectively, but to ignore sound program planning in 
order to “get the shop filled up” just doesn’t make 
sense. The total program must be kept in balance. 


Rather than just trying to fill the farm shop, we 
should be emphasizing effective use of the farm shop. 
The following are some of the questions we might 
ask ourselves as we do a little “soul searching” re- 
garding the use of the farm shop facilities: 


1. Are we adjusting the content of our farm me- 
chanics instruction to keep in tune with new develop- 
ments in farm mechanization? 


2. Are we providing each high school student 
enrolled in vocational agriculture with learning ex- 
periences in all areas of farm mechanics important in 
our communities? 


8. Are we providing programs of instruction in 
farm mechanics for young farmers, veterans, and 
adult farmers? 


4. Are we planning our farm mechanics program 
so that the learning experiences for each year are 
most appropriate for the age group and the develop- 
ment of farming programs? 


5. Are we planning our programs sufficiently well 
to take full advantage of group instruction techniques? 
6. Are we encouraging boys to include farm me- 
chanics activities as a part of their farming programs? 


7. Are we reserving the time allocated to in-school 
farm mechanics instruction for new learning experi- 
ences or are we permitting students to do the same 
things over and over again? 


8. Are our students planning farm shop work which 
results in a product useful on the home farm in addi- 
tion to providing a learning experience? 

9. Are we organizing our farm mechanics program 
in such a way that at least one organized class is 


“using the farm shop at any given time of the school 


year? 


The appearance of the farm shop should give an 
impression. of full use of space. It should also, how- 
ever, give an impression of effective use of space. O 
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Dr. A. H. Hollenberg, (standing second from left) Farm Mechanics 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Education, Health and Welfare, gives 
instruction on the field baler to a group of Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute Farm Mechanics Instructors during a five day work- 
shop at Cornell University during summer of 1956. 
Instructors conducted similar programs for agriculture teachers 
of their respective areas following this training program. 


Farm Machinery Workshops 


A means of strengthening 
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agricultural programs - - - 
ERNEST F. NOHLE, Supervisor, New York 


ECHANIZATION 

in agriculture 
is developing so 
rapidly that many 
agriculture teach- 
ers are finding the 
instruction they 
give “today” in- 
adequate for han- 
dling the farm 
mechanics prob- 
lems those trained 
for farming must face “tomorrow.” 
Adjustment in the course of study 
alone is far from a solution to the 
problem of keeping the training pro- 
gram in step with the needs of 
farmers. Otherwise this would be a 
relatively simple matter. 


Ernest F. Nohle 


Major problems in a_ state-wide 
program of agricultural education 
which must be faced include adjust- 
ments in the teacher training program 
to serve those preparing to teach and 
to give in-service training for teach- 
ers; construction of larger and more 
fully equipped school shops in which 
to conduct the training; acceptance 
by the local farm communities of the 
idea that such a program can be 
conducted successfully and the devel- 
opment of a schedule for giving farm 
mechanics instruction that will use 
the shop sufficiently to justify it in 
relation to the total educational pro- 
gram. 


Encouragement for doing some- 
thing about some of these problems 
came to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education of the New York State 
Education Department during the 
summer of 1956 through the efforts 
of Dr. A. H. Hollenberg, Farm Me- 
chanics Specialist of the U. S. Office 
of Education. He conducted a five 
day farm machinery workshop at 
Cornell University as a result of joint 
arrangements made by the Teacher 
Training Division located there and 
the State Bureau. It was not a class- 
room lecture but rather a “do it your- 
self” workshop in methods and pro- 
cedures for teaching the servicing, 
overhauling, repair and maintenance 
of farm machinery. 


Those attending this workshop in- 
cluded one or more of the farm me- 
chanics instructors from each of the 
six State Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes where two year terminal 
courses are taught. Since these Insti- 
tutes, located at Alfred, Canton, Co- 
bleskill, Delhi, Farmingdale and Mor- 
risville, are distributed over the State 
it was felt that these instructors could 
conduct similar workshops for groups 
of teachers in their respective areas. 
This has proven to be true as three 
were conducted immediately follow- 
ing the initial training program, two 
others have been held during the 
summer of 1957 and another is being 


Agriculture teachers gain confidence for farm machinery instruction 
during workshop held at the State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Delhi, New York on July 29-30, 1957. Each 
teacher pictured is making an actual adjustment found necessary 
following the shift from the grass to corn head under the direction 
of Institute Farm Mechanics pay es Willard A. Vetter, standing 
at far left. 


organized during the school year of 
1957-58. These have varied in length 
from fifteen hours up to the thirty 
hours that experience indicates to be 
a desirable minimum. 

In order to determine the effective- 
ness of the project for teachers, a 
questionnaire was circulated among 
those who had attended the first 
series of workshops. Here are some 
of their replies: “The Steam Jenny 
was used to clean up the machines, 
but not one of the group knew how 
to use it. Related information like 
this would stimulate interest and 
might help teachers appreciate a 
Jenny. We have purchased one and 
are very well pleased with it.” An- 
other wrote, “We should have more 
workshops of the same type in other 
fields of work, such as electric motors, 
tractor mechanics, plumbing and 
others.” A third replied, “Let’s make 
these workshops at least an annual 
affair. I would like tractors next, or 
combines.” Another said, “I’m going 
to have my boys bring these machines 
into the shop this year for overhaul. 
The workshop has given me confi- 
dence for tackling this sort of job.” 

The enthusiasm for the workshop 
of an older teacher, in years of ex- 
perience, who is recognized for hav- 
ing conducted an effective farm 
mechanics program is quite signifi- 
cant. He said, “I felt quite competent 


(Continued on page 163) 
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How Do Vo-Ag Graduates Perform 


In Farm Mechanics? 


Influence of High School Vocational Agriculture on 
Farm Mechanics Practices Used by Participants in 
the Veterans Farm Training Program.* 


WILBUR P. BALL, Agricultural Education Specialist, ICA-Stanford University 
Contract Team, Central Luzon Agricultural College, Philippines 


HE purpose of 

this study was 
to determine the 
effectiveness of 
farm mechanics 
instruction in de- 
partments of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture as indicated 
by the extent to 
which selected 
farm mechanics 
activities had been performed on the 
farms of high school graduates who 
were enrolled in the veterans farm 
training program. 


Method Used 


A farm mechanics schedule which 
included information about various 
jobs, skills, decisions, and equipment 
was prepared and administered to 
approximately 1,100 veterans enrolled 
in 46 classes selected at random 
throughout Iowa. Three-hundred and 
fifty-seven schedules were used in the 
study. They were divided into two 
groups: 

1. Schedules of veterans who had 
been enrolled in vocational ag- 
riculture from three to four 
years during which time the 
equivalent of one to two se- 
mesters had been devoted to 
farm mechanics instruction. 

2. Schedules of veterans who had 
not been enrolled in vocational 
agriculture and, therefore, had 
not had farm mechanics in- 
struction in high school. 

Of the 56 test items included in 
the schedule, 29 involved manipula- 
tive jobs or skills, 15 involved mana- 
gerial decisions, and 12 involved items 
of farm shop equipment generally 
found on many Iowa farms. These 
56 test items were selected with the 
assistance of staff members in Agri- 
cultural Engineering and in Agri- 
cultural Education at Iowa State 
College. 


Wilbur P. Ball 


*Reported from a study conducted while 
meeting requirements for the degree 
at Iowa State College, 1956. 


The schedules were administered 
personally to the veterans classes. 
The completed schedules were coded 
and the information was transferred 
to IBM cards. 


Informational Data Secured 

The mean age, 25.6 years, of the 
vocational agricultural graduates was 
slightly less than the mean age, 26.2 
years, of the nonvocational agriculture 
graduates. Only 37, or 10.4 per cent, 
of the graduates, reported having ob- 
tained any education beyond the 
high school level. There was little 
difference between the two groups 
of graduates in the mean number of 
years spent on the farm after the 
fourteenth birthday. 

A greater proportionate number of 
nonvocational agriculture graduates 
had been working without defin- 
ite wages prior to their entering 
the veterans farm training program 
as compared with the vocational agri- 
culture graduates. More vocational 
agriculture graduates were found to 
have a present farming status which 
involved an income-sharing agreement 
or partnership on the entire farming 
business as compared with graduates 
of the control group. Only 33, or 9.2 
per cent, of the graduates reported 
that they were owner operators or 
part-owner operators of farms. Voca- 
tional agriculture graduates operated 
a mean crop acreage of 149.04 acres 
whereas the nonvocational agriculture 
graduates operated a mean crop aver- 
age of 161.05 acres. 

The amount of farm shop equip- 
ment available on the farms of voca- 
tional agriculture and non-vocational 
agriculture graduates differed slight- 
ly. A greater proportionate num- 
ber of vocational agriculture gradu- 
ates than nonvocational agriculture 
graduates reported having machin- 
ists’ vises, woodworking vises, power 
grinders, and oxy-acetylene welders 
available on their farms. How- 
ever, the reverse was true in the case 
of tap and die sets, pipe cutters and 
threaders, portable electric drills, drill 
presses, portable electric circular hand 
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saws, air compressors, paint sprayers, 
and electric arc welders. 


Performance of Activities 


Chi square analyses revealed signi- 
ficant differences in the responses of 
the vocational agriculture and non- 
vocational agriculture graduates re- 
garding the extent to which only two 
of 44 selected farm mechanics jobs, 
skills, and decisions had been per- 
formed. 

When classified on the basis of 
their present farming status, signifi- 
cant differences were found in the re- 
sponses of vocational agriculture and 
nonvocational agriculture graduates 
with regard to the performance of 11 
of the 44 selected farm mechanics 
jobs, skills, and decisions. A propor- 
tionately greater number of voca- 
tional agriculture graduates classified 
as owner operators or part-owner op- 
erators of farms as compared to the 
nonvocational agriculture graduates 
had performed the following on one 
or more occasions: (1) adjusted 
carburetors; (2) timed distributors 
or magnetos; (3) repacked wheel 
bearings; (4) adjusted corn picker 
snapping rollers; (5) mixed, poured, 
and cured concrete; (6) cleaned the 
interior of electric motors; (7) wired 
one or more farm buildings; (8) 
made decisions concerning the meth- 
ods to use in harvesting corn crops; 
and (9) made decisions to wire farm- 
stead buildings other than houses. A 
greater number of vocational agricul- 
ture graduates had also made. deci- 
sions on one occasion concerning (1) 
custom hiring of corn pickers and 
(2) determining the type and size of 
tractor units to purchase. 

The responses of 357 high school 
graduates to 56 items involving the 
performance of farm mechanics ac- 
tivities did not yield evidence that 
there were significant differences be- 
tween vocational agriculture and non- 
vocational agriculture graduates when 
no classification was made on the two 
groups. Similarly, only slight evidence 
was found to indicate significant dif- 
ferences when the two groups were 
classified according to total crop acres 
operated. However, when the gradu- 
ates were grouped on a basis of pres- 
ent status in farming, former voca- 
tional agriculture students who were 
classified as owner operators and part- 
owner operators were found to be 
performing a proportionately greater 
number of recommended farm me- 
chanics activities in certain areas than 
former nonvocational agriculture stu- 
dents. Oo 
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Idaho study shows that - - - 


Tue AcricuLturE Epucation Macazine, January, 1959 


“Farm Shop Safety Instruction 
Warrants Your Consideration’ 


ROBERT C. DAY, Vo-Ag Instructor, Carey, Idaho 


HE transition 

of farm power 
from animal to 
machine has in- 
creased both the 
need for and the 
scope of the farm 
shop phase of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture. As the shop 
program expands 
in equipment 
used, skills taught, project complexity, 
and student number, the “safety in- 
struction factor” becomes of para- 
mount importance. 


Robert C. Day 


A study was conducted to deter- 
mine the number, cause, and serious- 
ness of accidents occurring in the 
Idaho vocational agriculture farm 
shops; to discover methods and meas- 
ures the agriculture teacher uses to 
promote safety; to determine the 
teacher’s legal responsibility in event 
an accident occurs; and to provide 
information which would enable the 


teacher to stress safety from the 
standpoint of accident prevention. 


The study revealed that a total of 
483 accidents (1.2 per boy) occurred 
in Idaho vocational agriculture shops 
during the five-year period covered. 
The ‘causes of these accidents, in 
order of frequency, were: carelessness, 
374; horseplay, 53; unguarded ma- 
chines, 13; mechanical failure, 12; 
and all other causes, 32. The serious- 
ness distribution of these 483 acci- 
dents was: first-aid at school, 349; 
professional care required, 58; and 
all other degrees of seriousness, 76. 
There were no fatalities reported. The 
equipment responsible for these 483 
accidents was: hand tools, 179; arc 
welders, 118; grinders, 48; gas weld- 
ers, 47; forges, 39; drill presses, 28; 
circular power saws, 12; and hand 
power drills, 4. 

There were no accidents in Idaho 
vocational agriculture shops resulting 
in legal action. Many superintendents 
and teachers stated their department 


was just “lucky” or it was “fortunate” 
no accident of a serious nature oc- 
curred. The writer believes, how- 
ever that the majority of the agricul- 
ture teachers are aware of the shop 
dangers and are taking steps neces- 
sary to curb accidents. This thinking 
is born out by the limited number 
of accidents occurring, especially 
those of a more serious nature. 

Idaho statutes are such that a school 
district waives the right of being sued 
in favor of liability insurance. A 
teacher, however, should keep in 
mind that negligence is sufficient 
grounds for court action in addition 
to school district liability. In order to 
alleviate any chance of negligence 
being connected to a shop mishap, 
the instructor should consider all 
methods of safety instruction and 
written record as proof that safety 
was given ample consideration in his 
shop. 

In summarizing the policies and 
procedures being practiced by voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in Idaho 
for the promotion of shop safety, it 
is necessary to set forth certain evalu- 
ation standards. If forty per cent or 
more of the evaluating teachers sup- 
plied negative reports to the survey 
item, the item was considered a defi- 
nite weakness. If twenty to thirty-nine 
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Illustrate - - - 


Farm Mechanics Instruction 


for more effective teaching 


EDGAR N. HINKLE, JR., Vo-Ag Instructor, Barneston, Nebraska 


NSTRUCTION in 

farm mechanics 
can be planned 
so it will be both 
useful and inter- 
esting to vocation- 
al agriculture stu- 
dents. It is true 
that we are living 
in a mechanical 
world and no one 
realizes this more 
than the farm boy who daily comes 
in contact with tractors, machinery, 
motors, and labor-saving pieces of 
equipment of all kinds. 

In this day and age, farm boys 
should be made to realize the eco- 
nomical sound practices of keeping 
equipment in good shape and repair. 
It is our job as vocational agriculture 
teachers to teach repair and main- 


Edgar N. Hinkle 


tenance of farm equipment to the 
boys in our vocational agriculture 
classes. 

There are several methods of teach- 
ing farm mechanics. Usually the 
methods will vary with the ability of 
each individual teacher. In the fresh- 
men class, I find it very effective to 
have lessons in the classroom followed 
by shop demonstrations and practical 
application of the points learned. As 
an example, if I were to teach a les- 
son on saws and sawing, I would 
bring several saws into the classroom 
to use in pointing out various things 
concerning them which I wish to get 
across to my students. Later, I would 
give a shop demonstration on how 
to handle a saw properly when saw- 
ing a board and then have each boy 
perform the operation. 


In an upper class, I use illustrative 


engine parts in teaching tractor main- 
tenance. If I am teaching a lesson on 
spark plug maintenance, I use a set 
of spark plugs to illustrate my lesson. 
For example, by showing the boys a 
plug which is oil fouled and one 
which is gas fouled, they have first- 
hand observance of what I am talking 
about in the lesson. If a lesson is 
being taught on battery maintenance, 
it is a good idea to have a battery 
which is needing maintenance on 
hand to show the boys how to prop- 
erly clean and service a battery. 

In teaching lessons on farm roof- 
ing, a few shingles properly nailed 
and spaced on a display board will 
show the boys at a glance what is 
meant by proper weather exposure, 
where to place the nails when shing- 
ling, proper shingle lays, and so forth. 

Creative work in devising new 
farm projects is to be commended in 
a farm mechanics program, but so 
is good machinery and equipment re- 
pair work. It is very important, now 
more than ever before, that we teach 
boys repair as well as building. A 
broken shaft or gear on a piece of 
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Farm Shop Safety - - - 
(Continued from page 150) 
per cent of the teachers supplied 
negative reports to the survey item, 
the item was considered a slight weak- 
ness. If nineteen per cent or fewer 
of the teachers supplied a negative 
answer to the survey item, the item 


Definite Weakness 


The safety factors considered in 
this study are listed in order of nega- 
tive importance as obtained from 
the evaluations made by the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers through- 
out Idaho. The factor, number of 
teachers supplying a negative answer, 
and the percentage are as follows: 


Negative Per 


Report Cent 
1. A set of safety regulations specific for each machine is 
posted in machine work area. 47 94.0 
2. Each class has a safety foreman to assist the instructor. 47 90.4 
3. A list of general safety regulations is posted on the bul- 
letin board. 42 84.0 
4. Safety drills are used (i.e., fire drill), with date and 
remarks kept on file. 40 80.0 
5. Records of pertinent information concerning accidents 
occurring in the shop are kept on file. 34 69.4 
6. Color dynamics for shop equipment are employed. 35 67.3 
7. Students are required to pass safety test with a 100 per 
cent score. 34 65.4 
8. Each student has in his possession a list of general 
safety rules. 28 54.9 
9. Class periods only are used for shop work. 26 50.0 
10. Students are instructed in the use of first aid. 26 51.0 
11. Spray gun operator is required to wear a mask. 24 48.0 
12. Painting with a spray gun is done outside shop build- 
ing or in an enclosed area within the shop. 23 46.9 
Slight Weakness 
13. All machine guards are kept in: place. 19 39.6 
14. Written safety tests are given, signed by the student, 
dated, and kept on file. 18 34.6 
15. In case of defective equipment, written request for 
replacement or repair is forwarded to the school 
board via the superintendent. 17 34.0 
16. All machines are kept in top working condition. 15 30.0 
17. Safety-promoting signs are used in the shop. 15 29.4 
18. The shop is kept well ventilated. 13 25.0 
19. Gasoline storage in the shop is limited to one gallon 
or none at all. 12 23.1 
20. A well-stocked first-aid kit is available. 11 21.5 
Adequate Consideration 
21. Individual instruction is given concerning safety in the 
shop. 10 19.2 
22. Shields are provided for all welding areas. 9 17.3 
23. The instructor is always present in the shop during 
class periods. 8 16.0 
24. Small group instruction is given concerning shop safety. 8 15.7 
25. The shop is equipped with ample lighting. 8 15.7 
26. Signs such as “Dangerous Machine” are used. 7 13.7 
27. Fire extinguishers are available and in working order. 6 11.6 
28. A written test covering safety regulations is given each 
student. 6 11.6 
29. Gasoline is used as a cleaning solvent. 5 10.0 
30. Good housekeeping practices are maintained in the 
shop. 3 5.8 
31. Grinders are equipped with eye shields or goggles are 
provided. 2 3.9 
32. Boys are required to wear suitable clothing for safe 
shop work. 1 2.0 
33. Class instruction is given concerning safety rules of the 
shop. 1 1.9 


was considered as having received 
adequate consideration in the depart- 
ments. A negative report is defined 
as an answer not conducive to a good 
shop safety program. 


From the criteria employed by the 
author for evaluation, this study indi- 
cates that items one through twelve 
show tendencies toward a definite 
weakness. Of the vocational depart- 
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ments in Idaho, 90.4 to 46.9 per cent 
have excluded these items from their 
safety programs. The following items 
might be considered by approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the Idaho 
departments as a means of improving 
safety within their shops: 


1. Formulate and display a set of 
shop safety regulations and give 
instructions as to their content and 
meaning. 

2. Employ color dynamics in the 

shop. 

3. Incorporate a plan whereby the 

students help encourage safety in 

the shop. This may be the safety 
foreman idea. 

4. Set aside class time for safety 

drills and pertinent first-aid instruc- 

tion. 

Items thirteen to twenty-one indi- 
cate only a slight weakness, in that 
39.6 to 21.5 per cent of the depart- 
ments excluded these practices from 
their shop safety programs. The study 
indicates the shop safety programs 
of the vocational agriculture depart- 
ments of Idaho could be strengthened 
by including the following items: 


1. Make the maximum use of a 
written safety test; grade, date, 
and file this test for possible 
future needs. 

2. Devise or obtain safety-promot- 

ing signs for use in the agriculture 

shop. 

3. Maintain the shop equipment 

so that top performance can be ex- 

pected at all times. 

4. Send a written request, via the 

superintendent, to the school board 

for needed replacements and re- 
pairs. 

5. Provide proper storage for a 

limited quantity of gasoline where 

gasoline is necessary for certain 
shop projects. 


It was felt that this study revealed 
a minimum number of departments 
(19.2 to 1.9 per cent) answering in 
the negative to items twenty-two to 
thirty-four, indicating that these items 
were being included and receiving 
consideration in the shop safety pro- 
gram. 


Accidents can, do and will continue 
to happen in the vocational agricul- 
ture shop. However, proper instruc- 
tion and a few precautionary meth- 
ods practiced by the instructor may 
hold these accidents to a minimum 
and, at the same time, prevent legal 
action which could financially handi- 
cap both the instructor and the school 
district. Oo 
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A study group reports on - - - 
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Replanning Agricultural Education 


In Ihnois 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, Univ. of Illinois 


P PROPRIATE 
education in 
agriculture should 
be provided for 
all, not merely 
for farmers and 
prospective farm- 
ers. This is the 
judgment of the 
29 members of 
the Study Group 
on Agriculture of 
the Allerton House Conference on 
Education, which has just issued its 
report after three years of work. The 
report is entitled “Replanning Agri- 
cultural Education in Illinois Schools.” 
The Allerton House Conference, 
which ended in April, 1958, has in- 
cluded approximately 150 Illinois edu- 
cators and lay citizens interested in 
education. It has studied and reported 
upon 10 major areas of public educa- 
tion in the state. 


H. M. Hamlin 


The Study Group on Agriculture 
faced the fact that only 6.7 per cent 
of the people of Illinois live on farms. 
It recognized that a program in voca- 
tional agriculture, if it should reach 
all that it is presently designed to 
reach (male farmers and prospective 
farmers), would serve only about 3 
per cent of the people of the state. 
It held that the vocational education 
of this segment of the population is 
more important than ever because, 
with the decline of the percentage 
of the population engaged in farm- 
ing, all of us have become dependent 
upon a relatively small number who 
remain in farming. The group saw 
a much more important role for pub- 
lic school education in agriculture 
than it has ever had as it serves farm- 
ers and prospective farmers more 
adequately and serves also the other 
97 per cent of the population. 


Types of Agricultural Education 
Proposed 


The Study Group has proposed 
that arrangements be made in the 
public schools for five types of agri- 
cultural education: 


1. Vocational agriculture (voca- 
tional education in farming) ; 


2. Vocational education in agricul- 
tural occupations other than farm- 
ing; 

3. Non-vocational education in 

agriculture; 

4. General agriculture (guidance 

and orientation for those who have 

not made occupational choices) ; 

5. Agricultural education provided 

throughout a school system by 

teachers other than teachers of 
agriculture. 

The Study Group believes that agri- 
cultural education may well begin 
in the elementary school and be con- 
tinued through the junior and senior 
high schools, but that much of the 
agricultural education that is needed 
will have to be provided beyond the 
high school. It urges much more seri- 
ous attention to vocational education 
in farming for young and adult farm- 
ers. It suggests counseling about agri- 
cultural occupations other than farm- 
ing in the junior and senior high 
schools, but it believes that nearly all 
of the specific vocational education 
for these occupations will be done 
beyond the high school. 

The report urges that local or area 
post-high-school programs of adult 
and vocational education be provided 
generally in Illinois which would in- 
clude programs of agricultural educa- 
tion. The group saw little prospect 
for the adequate development of agri- 
cultural education for adults unless 
it is detached from the high schools 
and provided in a separate division of 
a school system or in a special insti- 
tution. 


Policy Questions Posed 
Taking the view that policy for 
agricultural education must be devel- 
oped before programs can be planned, 
the Study Group urged that local and 
state arrangements for developing offi- 
cial policy for agricultural education 
as a part of the total program of pub- 
lic education be improved. Five pri- 
mary policy questions were posed: 
1. How is public policy for agri- 
cultural education to be developed, 
enacted, interpreted, publicized, 
and executed? 


2. Who are to be served by agri- 
cultural education in the public 
schools? In what ways? How much? 
When in life? Where? 


3. What public purposes are to be 
served by agricultural education 
in the public schools? 

4. How is the public to decide 
whether its purposes are being 
accomplished? 

5. What provisions will the public 
make for organization, adminis- 
tration, staff, program planning, 
funds, and facilities for pub- 
lic school education in agricul- 
ture? 


The School System and Agricultural 
Education 

The report recounts the develop- 
ment of agricultural education in the 
public schools of Illinois during the 
50 years since it was first introduced. 
At present, about 30,000 students are 
enrolled annually, half of them adults. 
Sweeping changes in agriculture and 
the schools are cited, which call for 
changes in agricultural education. 

The report assumes that agricul- 
tural education is a function of a 
school system, not the function of a 
high school department. It lists pur- 
poses which agricultural education, 
provided throughout a school system, 
might serve. It details the agricultural 
education services which might be 
provided for the major groups within 
the clientele of agricultural educa- 
tion: farmers and prospective farm- 
ers, farm girls and women, workers 
and prospective workers in agricul- 
tural occupations other than farming, 
owners and prospective owners of 
farm land, residents of rural towns 
and villages, and residents of metro- 
politan areas. 

Considerable attention was given 
to the relationships in agricultural 
education of the local schools and 
the four state universities with col- 
leges, schools, or departments of agri- 
culture. It was found that a fourth 
of the seniors in vocational agricul- 
ture are going immediately to college, 
many of them to study agriculture. 
The responsibilities of the state uni- 
versities for in-service education for 
teachers also received attention. 

The report points out that, although 
the Smith-Hughes Act requires only 
that the states and communities match 
the national funds, and initially Mli- 
nois provided only the funds needed 
to match the national funds, the state 
and the school districts of Illinois are 
now spending about eight dollars for 
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Checotah chapter members George Lackey, J. L. Matthews and 
Donald Busha work on the cattle headgate they built in the FFA FFA member Max Oquin check a model of the automatic hay 


Farm Shop display. Matthews explains the work to spectators. 


The Farm Shop Goes to the Fair 


EARL SCHWEIKHARD, Executive Secretary, Oklahoma FFA Association 


One of the best educational and 
promotional farm mechanics events 
sponsored by Oklahoma Future Farm- 
ers went over with success at the 
Tulsa State Fair this past fall. 

Appealing to “sidewalk superin- 
tendents” and “do-it-yourself” fans of 
the general public, the state associa- 
tion set up, with the help of the fair, 
a working farm mechanics display 
where three chapters actually built 
farm and home equipment on the 
scene. 


The Tulsa fair worked with dis- 
trict vocational agriculture super- 
visor J. B. Morton to set up a large 
fenced area next to the fair’s coli- 
seum. Plans were made to use most 
of the area for the FFA farm shop 
display, while a 25-foot-square area 
was to be the farm shop working 
area. 


The fair secured a welder and 
other equipment from local Tulsa 
firms and equipped the shop. Colored 
shields were provided for the welder 
so viewers would not get a direct 
glare from the arc. 


Three chapters agreed to spend 
two days each in the shop and build 
one piece of equipment each. The 
Inola chapter, under vocational agri- 
culture instructor Darius Mitchell, 
chose to build an automatic hay sled. 
The Stillwater chapter, under voca- 
tional agriculture instructor Olen 
Labor, planned to build a popular 
charcoal broiler. Future Farmers from 
Checotah, under the direction of 
vocational agriculture instructors Ray- 
mond Carey and Neil Lefors, planned 
a head gate. 


Tulsa newspapers and _ television 
stations played up the new display 
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Inola vocational agriculture instructor Darius Mitchell, left, and 


sled which their chapter built at the Tulsa Fair. 


as an attraction for farmers and “do- 
it-yourself” fans. 

Boys from each chapter went to 
work on their appointed days, work- 
ing in shifts from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Each shift had an announcer, who 
used a public address system set up 
by the fair to explain to viewers 
just what his chapter was building. 
In addition, a record, made earlier 
by the state FFA president, was 
played frequently. This record invited 
the public to watch the demonstra- 
tion and outlined the highlights of 
farm mechanics work by Oklahoma 
FFA members. 


Large signs promoting “FFA Farm 
Shop and Farm Mechanics,” and 
“Modern Training for a Changing 
Agriculture” overlooked the display. 
Smaller signs along the display 
plugged the overall FFA farm me- 
chanics program, such as listing the 
number of pieces of farm machinery 
built by state FFA boys during the 
year. 

(Continued on page 165) 


Let's Use - - - 


(Continued from page 147) 


class include farm carpentry, tractor 
maintenance, farm machinery repair, 
concrete and masonry, electrical wir- 
ing, and planning the home farm 
shop. If the unit is carpentry and all 
students are working on carpentry 
projects, abilities such as reading and 
interpreting plans, figuring bills of 
materials, and the safe use of hand 
and power tools can be taught to 
the entire group. Much of this instruc- 
tion will take place in the classroom. 
However, shopwork on_ individual 
carpentry projects will be varied and 
the teacher will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for effective individual instruc- 


tion, but all within the limited frame- 
work of farm carpentry. 

Lack of equipment usually requires 
that units such as arc welding, oxy- 
acetylene welding, cold metal work, 
pipe fitting, tool fitting, etc., be taught 
to small groups on a rotating basis. 
The number of these units to be 
taught at one time should be kept 
to a minimum. Since the major out- 
come of small group instruction is the 
development of skills, it is important 
to follow such instruction with a per- 
iod of time in which all students en- 
gage in construction or repair projects 
requiring the use of these skills. 


This system breaks down if the 
teacher permits students to work in 
small groups or individually on car- 
pentry projects, tractor maintenance, 
or any other activities which could be 
used for entire class instruction. 

Let us not go to the other extreme, 
however, and over-organize to the 
point that the program becomes too 
rigid. There is a middle ground for 
a well-organized program that is 
economical of teacher time, efficient 
in meeting the farm mechanics needs 
that are common to a majority of 
the students, and effective in meeting 
individual needs. Oo 
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The lumber yard boys are filling orders from the builders. Notice 
the labeled stacks of lumber. 


Scale Models Provide _s. 
Building Experience “hee 


These boys are putting the roof on a poultry house. The boys on 
the left are fastening shingles on with glue. 


DWIGHT L. PECK, Vo-Ag Instructor, Calvin, Oklahoma 


The Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment of the Calvin High School 
tries, in all of its instruction, to prac- 
tice the first half of the FFA motto. 


Learning to Do—Doing to Learn 


One of the recent examples of this 
was an activity in our farm shop in- 
struction. We were studying the parts 
of the framework of farm buildings. 
One of the boys remarked, “Why not 
build a building?” Since this was the 
cold and rainy month of January it 
was out of the question at that par- 
ticular time. So we decided to build 
some model buildings using a scale 
of 1 inch to 1 foot. 

We had previously studied how to 
estimate and figure a bill of lumber 
and this enabled us to get right into 
the building act. Two boys were se- 
lected to manage a lumber yard. 
These two boys cut the necessary lum- 
ber that we thought the class would 
need. We used the following table 
for cutting the lumber, which closely 
follows the scale of 1” to 1’. 


2”x 4” cut 2/16”x 5/16” 
2”x 8” cut 2/16”x10/16” 
1”x 6” cut 1/16”x 7/16” 
1”x10” cut 1/16”x13/16” 
2”x 6” cut 2/16”x 7/16” 
1”x 4” cut 1/16”x 5/16” 
1”x 8” cut 1/16”x10/16” 
1”x12” cut 1/16”x16/16” 


We also cut asphalt shingles from 
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colored paper to scale and used black 
paper in strips 3” wide for build- 
ing paper. The lumber yard kept a 
supply of brads and glue for the 
builders to fasten the lumber together. 
White pine was found to be the best 
type of wood for cutting the small 
pieces that were to represent the dif- 
ferent sizes of lumber. 

The remaining 15 boys were di- 
vided into five groups, each group 
was to build the framework of a 
building they selected. Most of them 
selected garages and poultry houses 
to build. They were to put enough 
sheathing on the sides and decking on 
the roof to allow some siding and 
shingles to be put on. They were 
required to put four courses of 
shingles and siding on their building. 
Each group figured the necessary 
amount of material they would need 
for the building. They took this order 
to the lumber yard. The lumber yard 
boys filled their orders and later sent 
them a bill for the material they 
ordered. The builders in turn were 
to check the yard’s figures for mis- 
takes. The foundations for the build- 
ings were of %-inch plywood, a bit 
larger than the buildings. The aver- 
age size of the buildings was 12”x14”. 

The boys were graded on the fin- 
ished building, the amount of lumber 
left over after construction or the 
amount needed to finish their build- 


ing. The yard boys were graded on 
their figuring ability, keeping supplies 
ready for the builders, the correctness 
of filling the orders and the neatness 
of their lumber yard. 


By the time the boys had finished 
their project they were able to ex- 
plain every part of the structure in 
true builder’s terms and they knew 
what the terms meant. The following 
terms were used in the structures: 
joists, sole plate, header, sub floor, 
flooring, bridging, studs, sills, plates, 
rafters, sheathing, siding and decking. 
One of the best lessons that the con- 
struction project taught the boys was 
how to figure and buy lumber without 
waste. They have also had more expe- 
rience in teamwork by working to- 
gether on the structures. All the boys 
liked the work. At first some thought 
it was like girls playing playhouse. 
After they started their building pro- 
jects they became so interested they 
wanted to work during their study 
hall periods. 

Other activities pertaining to shop 
work might stem from this shop ex- 
ercise. One that came from this was 
figuring the amount of asphalt shin- 
gles needed for the vocational build- 
ing at school that needed a new roof. 
This building houses the Vocational 
Home Economics Department, Lunch 
Room and the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department. The boys figured 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Where to increase emphasis in - - - 


Teaching Farm Electrification 


J. R. HAMILTON, Teacher Education, East Texas State College 


Oost teachers 

of vocational 
agriculture teach 
something on 
farm electrifica- 
tion. The rapid 
and _ widespread 
increase in the 
use of electricity 
in farming doubt- 
less will force 
teachers to in- 
crease their emphasis on this subject 
in the years ahead. 


Seven major divisions of farm elec- 
trification should be included in the 
instructional program as follows: (1) 
opportunities in farm electrification; 
(2) fundamentals of electricity as 
they affect safety, economical use, 
adequate wiring, and the selection 
of appliances; (3) farmstead wiring; 
(4) selection and care of electric 
motors; (5) selection and care of farm 
water pumps; (6) farmstead lighting; 
and (7) selection and care of electric 
farming equipment. Some of the es- 
sential points concerning each of 
these divisions are discussed under 
each heading. 


J. R. Hamilton 


Explore and Teach Opportunities for 
Using Electricity to Improve Farming 

More than 80 per cent of all the 
electricity used on the nation’s farms 
is used in the farm home despite the 
fact that the greatest potential 
benefits from electric power on 
the farm lie in the following: (1) re- 
duction of human labor and lower 
cost of farm production (mechanical 
feeding and the like); (2) expan- 
sion of farm operations and _in- 
creased production; (3) improved 
quality of products processed and 
stored on the farm, which should 
result in better market prices; (4) 
reduction of loss of products during 
harvesting and curing (hay, grain, 
and the like); (5) increased farm 
efficiency through the repair and con- 
struction of farm equipment made 
possible by are welders and other 
electric equipment; and (6) safer, 
better working conditions for after- 
dark chores through adequate farm- 
stead lighting. 

A study of the more efficient farms 
in all sections of the country will 
show that they are using electric en- 


ergy in almost every job that can be 
geared to electricity. One simple meth- 
od of teaching the value of electric 
power in farming can be shown by the 
example of a hay or grain elevator 
costing $120. This equipment could 
replace a hired man for an average 
of 12 days during one year: 


1. Annual depreciation at 10 

per cent—$12; per-day de- 

preciation $1.00 
2. Cost of electricity @ 3¢ 

per kwhr (500w motor for 

8 hrs.—4,000 whr; 4 kwhr 

@ 3¢ 12 
3. Annual repairs @ 5 per 

cent of purchase price— 

$6; $6 + 12 days)—daily 


cost of 50 
Total daily cost $1.62 
Cost of hired man @ $1.00 

per hour $8.00 
Less cost of equipment 1.62 
Daily savings $6.38 
Annual savings $76.56 


Larger farming operations natu- 
rally have greater labor saving po- 
tentials, not to mention other benefits. 
Farmers and farm boys should be 
made aware of these opportunities 
through proper instruction in the 
Vo-Ag program. The use of field 
trips and studies of actual cases are 
perhaps the best method of approach. 


Teach Fundamentals of Electricity 
That Are Really ‘Fundamental’ 
in Farm Electrification 

A knowledge of voltage, amperage, 
and wattage is necessary in under- 
standing the proper planning of the 
wiring system, safety practices in 
using electricity, economical use of 
electric energy, and the selection and 
care of electric equipment. The farm- 
ers ignorance of the fundamentals of 
electricity has resulted in unsafe wir- 
ing, unsatisfactory electric service, 
short life of equipment, and other 
expensive evils. 

One of the most effective ways of 
teaching these principles is to use 
the illustration of pressure in a water 
system corresponding to voltage, the 
rate of flow of water corresponding 
to amperage, and the total flow cor- 
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responding to wattage. Pipe size is: 
easy to associate with both and is: 
equivalent to wire size in an electric 
current. Voltage drop is easy to un- 
derstand once these fundamentals are 
clear. 


Safety. Ignorance of fundamentals. 
of electricity again is the main factor 
in unsafe practices in wiring and in 
using electricity. Stress the importance: 
of proper grounding and tie it in 
with fundamentals. Also, show the 
importance of making good connec- 
tions and splices, again linking the 
instruction to fundamentals. Nearly 
all electrical hazards are created by 
violation of principles. 


Cost of electricity. The farmer is 
greatly concerned with the probable 
cost of electricity for a given job. 
Cost is associated with amperage and 
total consumption of energy and 
should be linked with the instruction: 
on fundamentals. Meters are easy to: 
read and the figuring of the electric 
bill can be done by almost anyone, 
with a little instruction. Estimation 
of probable costs is based on wattage 
of an appliance and the price sched- 
ule. Actual cases of students’ home 
farm electric bills can be used for 
classroom instruction. 


Teach Farmstead Wiring 


Recent USDA studies showed that 
fully “electrified” dairy and poultry 
farms were wired from three to four 
times before getting adequacy. The 
total cost averaged about $2,500. 
One adequate wiring job would have 
cost about $1,500. 


The problem here is to get farmers 
to plan ahead for five to ten years. 
A common practice is to employ a 
“community electrician” to design the 
system and too often the result is the 
cheapest possible wiring, just ade- 
quate for present demands. Then the 
first addition of a major appliance 
requires some re-wiring. 

Many power suppliers will provide 
expert help for farmers in planning a 
ten-year electrical system for the 
farm; or with a little instruction, the 
farmer can do this himself. The im- 
portant thing is to get the meter loop, 
feeders, and service entrances large 
enough for expected additions of 
appliances. Use wire-size tables found 
in most electrical references to figure 
proper s‘ze of feeders and service 
entrances. 


Teach Wiring Skills. Wiring done 
by farmers and farm boys ranges, 


(Continued on page 156), 
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(Continued from page 155) 

from simple repairs to the complete 
wiring of a farm building. Local codes 
may require that a certified electri- 
cian do all major wiring. If the vo- 
cational teacher is concerned with 
teaching wiring skills, however, he 
can do the job easiest by using a 
wiring board. This board should in- 
volve all major wiring jobs, including 
an entrance switch, two- and three- 
wire circuits, two- and _ three-wire 
switches, splicing work, protection, 
installation of outlet boxes, and the 
like. 

A good demonstration board can be 
constructed and equipped for about 
$50. 


Teach the Selection and Care 
of Farm Motors 

One company makes over 5,000 
types of 5-hp motors! For farm use, 
however, only seven or eight types 
are commonly used. Each of these is 
designed for a special purpose and 
some are wholly unsuited for certain 
jobs; for example, a split-phase mo- 
tor will not start an air compressor 
or pump, but it is satisfactory for 
easy-starting loads and is the least 
expensive of any type. 

Other important things to know 
about motors, in selection, is the type 
of cover needed, the speed, and the 
voltage rating. All of these things 
will affect the quality of service and 
the life of the motor. Old motors from 
a junk yard can be stripped down 


for use in class demonstrations. 


Care of Motor. Most of the main- 
tenance and simple repair jobs re- 
quired in using electric motors can 
and should be done by the farmer. 
These include lubrication, mounting, 
adjusting drives, and cleaning. Mo- 
tors are built to last from twenty to 
thirty years when given proper care. 
On the other hand, a motor may 
“burn out” in a few minutes unless 
proper care is exercised. Every motor 
should be protected by proper fusing 
or other device. 


Teach the Selection and Care 
of Farmstead Water Pumps 


A pump is classified as electric 
equipment if powered by an electric 
motor. The size of the pump and mo- 
tor should be adequate to meet the 
needs of the farm at peak use. One 
easy rule is to select a pump that will 
supply 5 GPM per %-inch faucet that 
will be in continuous use (two min- 
utes or more) at the same time. Thus 
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a farmstead demand of three faucets 
at peak use would require a pump 
size of 15 GPM or 900 GPH. The 
motor size for this pump would be 
determined by totaling the suction 
head and discharge head (see any 
good text book for formula). The use 
of a simple formula and a little arith- 
metic is all that is involved in deter- 
mining motor size. 


Teach Farmstead Lighting 


Lighting for the farmstead reduces 
hazards and increases the work day. 
All chore paths used after dark should 
receive at least two footcandles of 
light. This can be provided, usually 
by a battery of par-38 flood or re- 
flector bulbs mounted on a centrally 
located pole. 

Lighting inside farm buildings 
should take account of both quality 
and amount. Quality refers to the type 
of fixture and the direction of light. 
Generally, indirect or semi-indirect 
lighting is needed for prolonged close 
work. Fluorescent fixtures are be- 
coming increasingly popular for the 
farmhome as well as for other farm 
buildings. 


Teach the Selection and Care 
of Electric Equipment for 
Farming Operations 


The trend in all livestock, dairy, 
and poultry farming is to “electrify” 
every possible job involved. The first 
consideration here is one of eco- 
nomics. Size of the herd or flock, 
available markets, and other manage- 
ment factors must be taken into ac- 
count since the cost of electric equip- 
ment for a thirty-cow dairy may run 
to $5,000 or $6,000. This would in- 
clude pipe-line milkers, bulk milk 
cooler, in-place cleaning, barn cleaner 
(for stall barns), mechanical feeding 
equipment, lighting, and ventilation. 


Equipment for a 10,000-hen laying 
unit would run to $3,000 or more, 
if fully “electrified.” A hay-dryer fan 
and equipment suitable for drying 60 
tons of hay (in two to three weeks) 
can be purchased for about $1,200; 
the cost of grain drying equipment 
is comparable to that for hay; the 
cost of electric equipment for the 
farm shop will vary from $300 to 
$1,200, depending on items selected 
and size of the equipment. 

Every farmer, however, faces the 
question of whether his operation is 
large enough or can be increased 
sufficiently to justify the cost of equip- 
ment. The cost of electricity is of 
much less concern than is the original 


investment; for example, the electric- 
ity to milk twenty cows for one year 
generally costs less than $10, while a 
two-unit pipe-line milker costs about 
$1,800. 

Off-brand equipment should be 
avoided. Select a dealer who has the 
reputation for making prompt repairs 
at a fair price. Generally the farm 
should be located within 100 miles 
of his dealer, especially where re- 
frigeration equipment, brooders, and 
milkers are concerned. 

The best thumb rule in caring for 
electric equipment is to follow the 
operator’s manual. Teach farmers and 
farm boys to study these manuals and 
to exercise care as directed. 


The potential value of electricity 
in farming is almost unlimited. 
Whether or not a community takes 
full advantage of these opportunities, 
however, will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the vocational agriculture 
program of instruction. Oo 


Scale Models - - - 
(Continued from page 154) 

the bill for 70 squares of shingles. 
The figuring consisted of finding the 
areas of squares, rectangles, triangles, 
and trapezoids. You see, we had an- 
other opportunity to use a related 
subject in our agriculture teaching. 

I think that our teaching proce- 
dures, to be effective, must give the 
student more opportunity to do the 
thing that he is studying or has re- 
cently studied. We cannot expect a 
boy to read something out of a book 
or write something down in a note- 
book and then remember it a year 
or two years from now when he needs 
to know it. We must provide ways 
for him to do the jobs so that he will 
be able to see the result for himself. 
In this way both the teacher and the 
student will be able to get the maxi- 
mum result for the time spent on the 
various phases of agriculture instruc- 
tion. 

The references the boys used were: 

Carpentry—Edition 1, Part 2—W. 


S. Lowndes. 
Farm Buildings—Fourth Edition— 
D. G. Carter. 0 


To each and every 
one of you— 


A Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 
The Magazine Staff 


:=a 
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What do studies show? - - - 


Improving the Farm Mechanics Program 


H. W. GADDA, Teacher Education, South Dakota State College 


HERE is no 

measuring 
stick for the kind 
and amount of 
improvement in 
the farm mechan- 
ics aspects of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture which are 
brought about as 
a result of re- 
search. Farm me- 
chanics programs have improved 
materially throughout recent years, 
and certainly few will deny that the 
research conducted has pointed the 
way in quest of improvement. Much 
research has been completed bearing 
directly upon the problems related 
to farm mechanics. Further studies 
continue to be needed as mechani- 
zation, technology, and other influ- 
ences continue to change the agricul- 
tural picture. The purpose of this 
article is to interpret and categorize 
the recent research and to suggest 
phases of the farm mechanics area 
needing further study. 

More than one hundred research 
studies constitute the basis for this 
review, all of which are indicated in 
the bibliography at its conclusion. The 
review goes back approximately five 
years. This is not to imply that impor- 
tant research was not done prior to 
1953. However, selection of such a 
period facilitates limiting the scope 
of the review to such space as is 
provided. 

It did not seem practical to secure 
original copies of all studies inter- 
preted here. Instead, the writer has 
utilized the annotated bibliographies 
prepared by the A.V.A. Committee 
on Research in Agricultural Educa- 
tion (104) (105) (106) (107) 
(108). The needs for improvement 
as well as some recommended means 
toward that end are indicated in 
the interpretations which follow and 
are categorized into six groupings, 
namely: facilities; instructional con- 
tent and improvement of instruction; 
safety; policies and practices; home 
farm shops; and teacher preparation. 


H. W. Gadda 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
articles sponsored by the A. V. A. . Ed. 
Research Committee to review research find- 
ings and point up possible applications to our 
programs. 


School Facilities for Farm Mechanics 
The needs for expanded facilities 


and for more equipment are evinced 
by the growth of the program in 
response to the demands for farm 
mechanical training. Many studies 
disclose the evidence that existing 
shop facilities are grossly inadequate. 
Nalley (57) reported fifty per cent 
of the shops studied to have less than 
twelve hundred square feet of floor 
space, and more than two-thirds of 
the shops were inadequate in either 
size or location or both. Johnson (51) 
found that more than one-fifth of the 
shops he studied had less than one 
thousand square feet. The average 
amount of floor space per boy in the 
largest class in one state was found 
by Hollowell (28) to be 84.3 square 
feet, which is considerably below the 
mean of the recommendations as re- 
vealed by Kunsela (31), which is 
124.8 square feet per pupil in classes 
of 25 pupils. Blhowiak (64) reported 
the range in size of farm shops studied 
from less than 1,000 to more than 
6,000 square feet. 

Recent studies (20) (48) which 
have analyzed the means of procur- 
ing improved facilities point out that 
the cooperation and efforts of many 
groups and agencies are vital. Im- 
provement is brought about through 
the efforts of all-day pupils, veterans’ 
classes, and instructors, advisory com- 
mittees, and others. This research 
also indicates that better instruction 
results from improvement in facilities, 
and that better care of them is given 
by, those who make use of them if 
they have shared in the planning and 
arrangement. 

Research dealing with farm me- 
chanics equipment and supplies has 
been completed by Segars (17), Sid- 
ney (18), Weeks (19), Glenn (26), 
Head (27), Hollowell (28), Moyer 
(33), Stephens (39), Henderson 
(47), Johnson (51), Tyler (79), Zol- 
linger (81), Bristol (85), Devin (88), 
and Jarrett (95). The determining 
of equipment needs, according to the 
research, is best based on the com- 
munity’s needs as evidenced by the 
projects carried on, selected in con- 
ference with individual students and 
their parents. The frequency of use 
of each type of equipment is sug- 
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gested as a means of measurement. 
Surveys of communities reveal much 
needed information bearing on selec- 
tion of tools. 


The importance of selecting power 
tools on the basis of their presence 
on home farms is indicated in a study 
by Tyler (79), in keeping with the 
following definition of farm-shop 
instruction: “All the unspecialized 
mechanical activities that should be 
done on the farm and in the home 
with the tools and equipment the 
farmer has accessible.” He found 
school farm shops to have much 
equipment not present on farms, and 
yet, essentially the same types of 
projects were constructed on home 
farms as in the school farm shops. 


In regard to storage of tools, a 
study by Bristol (85) indicates the 
following trends: storage require- 
ments are changing; general agree- 
ment among teachers as to the more 
desirable storage facilities; shoproom 
storage is superior to toolroom stor- 
age; the use of toolroom storage by 
itself is unjustifiable; there is need 
for flexibility; a trend toward more 
portable tool storage; portable tool 
storage to the exclusion of any other 
method is not advisable; and greater 
utilization of pegboard and _ silhou- 
ettes. The methods of tool storage 
ranked in order of current popular- 
ity are wall cabinet, wall panel, floor 
cabinet, and portable tool panel or 
portable work station. Convenience, 
cost, adequacy, and ease of checking 
are desirable criteria for evaluation 
of storage practices. Stephens (39) 
presents practical recommendations 
for cabinet storage of tools and equip- 
ment. 


Instruction and Content 

Sharpe (38), in a study involving 
75 Keystone Farmers, found that the 
greatest relationship between: farm 
mechanics activities and supervised 
farming programs was between me- 
chanical work and the improvement 
projects. The conditions most condu- 
cive to relating mechanical work to 
supervised farming are: (1) teaching 
farm mechanics jobs in season with 
supervised farming activities; (2) an 
adequate farm mechanics budget; 
(3) a farm mechanics library with 
at least 10 books and bulletins; and 
(4) a farm mechanics teaching cal- 
endar that is revised periodically. 
Teaching procedures were ranked by 
teachers in order of effectiveness: 
demonstration, discussion, conference, 
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(Continued from page 157) 
project, field trip, problem solving, 
supervised study, laboratory, and 

lecture. 


Improvement of instruction through 
effective use of sound films is receiv- 
ing increased attention. Kilgore (30) 
conducted research providing some 
important guides for instructors in 
their use. Meckstroth (55) presents 
some interesting recommendations re- 
garding farm mechanics contests. 


Integration of the farm mechanics 
instruction with the entire program 
in vocational agriculture represents 
another improvement feature. The 
reader’s attention is directed to stud- 
ies completed by Drake (66), Mc- 
Nutt (72), Hein (94), and Kantner 
(96). Integration tends to remove 
many of the pitfalls inherent in the 
traditional type of instruction in which 
the farm mechanics work is taught 
in an isolated manner. Its attributes 
include better supervision of students, 
greater ease of scheduling and admin- 
istering, greater pupil interest, and 
less need for repetition. 


Cook and Byram (4) ascertained, 
among other things, the needs of 
farmers for training in mechanical 
activities, and the relationships of cer- 
tain factors to the mechanical activi- 
ties performed by farmers. Some of 
their findings reveal that farmers per- 
formed a higher proportion of me- 
chanical activities than the proportion 
on which they desired improvement. 
They were interested in improving 
their skills in more activities than 
those which they hired done. 


Miller (97) conducted research to 
determine the mean practice times 
required by students in developing 
the are welding skills of making a 
bead, a fillet-weld, a butt weld, and 
a fillet-weld lap joint. His findings 
indicate that approximately 175 min- 
utes of practice time is needed to 
develop the four abilities, and that 
are welding can be taught success- 
fully to any age group in all-day or 
young farmer classes. 

Freebury (46) lists lack of teacher- 
parent and student cooperation and 
lack of shop space as the most serious 
reasons for lack of farm machinery 
projects in school farm shops. Much 
research has been done which pre- 
sents conclusions and recommenda- 
tions pertaining to skills which should 
be taught, and provisions for plan- 
ning instruction in them on the basis 
of need in the geographic areas stud- 
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ied (9) (12) (14) (16) (21) (22) 
(23) (32) (34) (35) (36) (37) 
(40) (41) (42) (48) (45) (49) 
(58) (54) (56) (58) (59) (60) 
(63) (65) (67) (68) (69) (70) 
(73) (75) (83) (84) (87) (99) 
(101) (102) (103). 


Safety in Farm Mechanics 


Nine studies included in this review 
relate to safety. A study by Lyday 
(11) indicates that 95 per cent of 
the shop accidents are attributable to 
lack of proper instruction. Much of 
the research includes lists of safety 
practices. The extent and seriousness 
of accidents which have occurred are 
well presented. Entrekin (8) found 
that shop safety records were better 
for teachers with the most college 
shop training, and that first year high 
school students were more prone to 
shop accidents. Causes of accidents 
were listed by this investigator and 
by Leathers (10) to be inadequate 
lighting, carelessness, lack of knowl- 
edge, and disobeying orders. Lack of 
guards on some machines contributes 
to some accidents. The wood chisel 
accounts for five times as many acci- 
dents as any other hand tool (2). 
Craig (5) concluded that improve- 
ment can be made in teaching safety 
through group and individual instruc- 
tion employing means which he rec- 
ommends. The need for specific in- 
struction in safety is presented in 
research by Nordberg (13), Foster 
(25), Russel (76), and Shih (77). 
Webb (80) emphasizes the possibil- 
ity that teachers may be liable for 
damages resulting from accidents if 
negligence can be proved. 


Policies and Practices 


Space here does not permit a thor- 
ough interpretation of the research 
regarding policies and practices deal- 
ing with farm mechanics. The read- 
er’s attention is called to studies by 
Cross (21), Doyen (44), and Edman 
(90). The foregoing studies relate, 
among other things, to allocation of 
time, shop charges, inventories and 
values, areas emphasized, and pur- 
chasing of equipment, tools and sup- 
plies. Recommendations are offered 
regarding budgeting, accounting, shop 
management, and use of department- 
owned equipment. 


Home Farm Shops 


Research dealing with home farm 
shops is limited, and additional study 
is needed. Jones (52) indicated that 
no set formula can be derived for 
teachers which would result in estab- 


lishment of home farm shops. How- 
ever, certain factors are identified 
which relate positively to their estab- 
lishment. Mean dimensions recom- 
mended for shops are presented as 
well as mean inventory values of 
equipment and costs of construction. 
Finley (24) substantiates the impor- 
tance of instruction which eventuates 
in home farm shop establishment. 


Teacher Preparation 


Teachers need to be competent in 
the same skills farmers need to per- 
form. Dugger (89) indicated that 
teachers need technical training in 
112 mechanical competencies. Gener- 
ally, studies reveal a lack of adequate 
training in farm mechanics skills on 
the part of teachers (3) (6) (7) (9) 
(46) (62) (74) (93) (98). The skills 
in the farm shop area tend to be more 
adequate than those in the other 
areas. Teachers are not, in many 
cases, teaching what they agree 
should be taught. (1). A study by 
Beougher (62) shows the need for 
additional training in tractor mainte- 
nance with a trend toward more and 
larger tractors. A study by Anthony 
(82) showed a lag in both under- 
graduate and graduate courses in the 
newer areas of farm mechanics. More 
learning by doing on the pre-service 
level is needed, and less theory and 
design. Cushman’s study (6) dealing 
with pre-service and in-service train- 
ing substantiates the above conclu- 
sions, and recommends special sum- 
mer courses and workshops of three 
weeks’ duration. Jacobs (29) deter- 
mined college training needs based 
on skills farmers perform. 


Additional Needed Research 


Several areas of further study, im 
the opinion of the writer, could be 
investigated in the interest of contin- 
ued improvement: 


1. Further study of the means for 
securing community approval for 
new facilities, and other informa- 
tion pertaining thereto. 


2. We need further information re- 
garding the relationships of such 
matters as attendance in high school 
vocational agriculture classes and 
farmers’ ownership status. to estab- 
lishment of home farm shops. 


3. More data are necessary per- 
taining to the procurement and 
handling of farm mechanics sup- 
plies and use of department-owned 
equipment. 

4. Further data are needed per- 
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(Continued from page 158) 
taining to the time required by stu- 
dents to develop given skills in 
farm mechanics, and the proper 
level of development at which given 
skills are most effectively taught. 
5. Research employing the use of 
check lists to inventory the extent 
of farm mechanics abilities of teach- 
ers, in order to determine and iden- 
tify strengths and weaknesses. 

6. Study of the nature of the im- 
pediments to improvement of pre- 
service and in-service training of 
teachers in farm mechanics. 

7. Research on the improvement of 
instruction through the most effec- 
tive preparation, selection, and use 
of projected visuals. 
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OCATIONAL 
Agriculture 
Departments, like 
other service a- 


gencies_ _ within 
the rural com- 
munity, are set 


up to meet the 
needs of the com- 
munity. By the 
same token, the 
value or success 
of vocational agriculture is judged 
by the community—both rural and 
urban. With the farm population de- 
creasing, and the cost of agriculture 
education increasing, proper public 
relations is needed to sell your pro- 
gram of rural education not only to 
the farm people, but to the non-farm 
and urban people as well. Much at- 
tention in our curriculum is now 
focused on farm mechanics, which 
in turn requires new shop space and 
more expensive tools and equipment 
for the school shops. To meet the 
needs of rural education the rural 
community schools will have to pro- 
mote a large building program with 
enlarged shop, testing and class room 
facilities. 


Curtis E. Sheehan 


Public relations are at work in 
the school system at all times—either 
good or bad. Public relations are at 
work in the classroom, farm shop, on 
field trips, during visits to the farm 
home of the students, in all school 
activities and contacts with other 
teachers and business people of the 
community. Teachers must realize 
that every situation will have some 
effect on the public’s concept of the 
school. Like many other departments 
and programs within a school, only a 
portion of the people receive a direct 
benefit from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of a rural community school. 
Since everyone contributes to its sup- 
port, good public relations are neces- 
sary with the entire community rather 
than a portion of it. 


Public relations is a field of tre- 
mendous magnitude and needs the 
aid of many agencies in order to do 
the type of job that will secure suc- 
cess in improved education for our 
rural people. It must be remembered 
that the agricultural agencies are only 
a small part of the total agencies 
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Public Relations - A Critical Problem 
In Rural School Improvement 


CURTIS E. SHEEHAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


which are interested in the better- 
ment of the living conditions of the 
people of their community. Educa- 
tion must compete, at least to a de- 
gree, for the tax dollars. The public 
will continue to support services and 
agencies they consider most impor- 
tant to the welfare of the community, 
but will they support them adequate- 
ly? Consequently a good total com- 
munity public relations program is 
necessary if education is to receive 
the financial support that it needs 
and deserves. 


A lack of information regarding 
policies and regulations of the school 
may cause much mizanderstanding on 
part of the parent, so it is important 
for the teacher of agriculture to ac- 
quaint rural parents with functions 
and policies of the school. The agri- 
culture teacher should also be inter- 
ested in other teachers’ duties and 
be willing ‘to aid them wherever 
possible. 

Recommended practice to improve 
public relations of any agriculture 
department requires the continuance 
of, and increased effort: 


1. With the school administrations 
of all schools in the rural com- 


munity. 

2. With the farm parents in the 
area. 

8. With the non-farm rural fam- 
ilies. 


4. With the village businessmen. 

5. With the churches serving the 
area. 

6. With the extension agency. 

7. With the students of the schools 
in the community. 

8. With all agricultural agencies. 

9. With the inter-service agencies 
of the community as the Le- 
gion Clubs, Lions, Chamber of 
Commerce, 


The nature of people is such that 
they do not become a part of a pro- 
gram unless they have helped in 
planning it or have participated to 
some extent in its activities. Moreover, 
seeking the advice of people makes 
them feel they are needed and at 
the same time provides the instruct- 
or with sound basic information. The 
organization of a community council 
consisting of a member of the school, 
a member from each of the different 


churches, one school board member 
of each community school, and two 
to three leading farmers and business- 
men would be strongly advised. 

Community resources can and 
should be used extensively. Teaching 
of soils, crops, mechanics, marketing 
and farm management can be enrich- 
ed by using community farms, busi- 
ness places, industrial firms and agri- 
cultural agencies for demonstrations. 
This goes to make good public rela- 
tions as well as to create an interest 
in the community living of the rural 
people. 

Maintaining close contact with 
businessmen is important in com- 
munity relationship. Strong urban or 
non-farm support is equally as im- 
portant as strong rural support. To be 
an active member of one of the 
churches in your community is neces- 
sary and to work with all the church- 
es to help better rural education is 
very important for good community 
relationship. 

While the ultimate objective of vo- 
cational agriculture and the extension 
service are the same, which is to im- 
prove agriculture, there is no need 
for conflict between the two agencies. 
The county agent and the agriculture 
instructor need one another and co- 
operation between the two agents 
should be practiced. A cooperative 
relationship is equally as important 
with the Soil Conservation Service and 
with farmers’ organizations such as 
the Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, 
and the National Grange. 


By getting all of these agencies to 
understand the needs of our com- 
munity, we would have the necessary 
backing to put in practice a worth- 
while program of improved rural 
education. 0 


Farm Mechanics - - - 


(Continued from page 150) 
machinery offers excellent teaching 
opportunity on correct preparation of 
metals for repair, followed by repair 
applications. 

In building new projects, the stu- 
dent should be required to draw a 
plan of his project since planning is 
part of the job in building. Proper 
planning means wise choosing of time 
in building the project into its units or 
parts and finally into a completed 
project. 


Yes, farm mechanics can be a 


worth-while and profitable part of our 
total vocational agriculture program. 
By proper planning farm mechanics 
can be taught in both classroom and 
shop. Oo 
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The Vo-Ag Teacher — 
A Resident School Ambassador 


LACY E. COCHRAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mathias, West Virginia 


The job of the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher is one that carries with 
it many and varied responsibilities. 
Many articles have been written a- 
bout the major tasks of the vocation- 
al agriculture teacher, such as, teach- 
ing skills needed to produce crops 
and livestock, supervising the stu- 
dent’s farming program, and being 
advisor to the FFA. The writer is in 
complete agreement as to the im- 
portance of these phases of the vo- 
cational agriculture program. How- 
ever, the purpose of this article is to 
point out another part of the program 
which has not been as well publi- 
cized. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the 
average school community is for 
better understanding between the 
parents and the school administration 
officials as to what the problems of 
the school are and what steps are 


being taken to solve these problems. 


As enrollments continue to grow, the 
teacher shortage becomes more acute, 
and greater financial support be- 
comes necessary, this need for mutual 
understanding is likely to become 
even greater. The question is “How 
can this mutual understanding be- 
come a reality?” There are many 
proven and accepted methods of 
bringing about this state of affairs 
such as newspaper articles, discus- 
sion groups, Parent Teacher Associ- 
ations and the use of radio and tele- 
vision. None of the above methods 
will take the place of personal con- 
tact nor will they be nearly as ef- 
fective. 


It is a known fact that the school 
superintendent and the members of 
the Board of Education do not have 
the time to visit any great number of 
homes in the school community. It 
is also well known that most prin- 
cipals do not have time to do a 
great deal of visiting in the homes 
of his students. Few, if any, teachers 
on the average faculty are able to go 
into the homes of their students as 
often as they would like, primarily 
because of the lack of time and be- 
cause they would receive no pay for 
the time and expense involved in 
such work. 


Who then is left to act as ambassa- 
dor between the school administra- 


tion and the school patron? The vo- 
cational agriculture teachers in the 
rural high schools are in a unique 
position to carry out the task of in- 
terpreting school policies and prob- 
lems to the parents of his students. 
He can also get their thinking on a 
particular problem and take this in- 
formation to the superintendent and 
the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The above statements are true 
for the following reasons: (1) in 
many schools the Vo-Ag teacher is 
one of the few members of the faculty 
who makes regular visits to the homes 
of his students; (2) the Vo-Ag teach- 
er must be in contact regularly with 
the school superintendent in con- 
nection with his normal duties; (3) 
the Vo-Ag teacher is employed on a 
twelve-month basis and is on the 
job the year around; (4) because 
of his background and training, he 
is well equipped to understand and 
interpret the thinking of rural people; 
and (5) he is likely to be the only 
member of the faculty who receives 
pay for making visits to the homes 
of his students. 


If the Vo-Ag teacher is to carry 
out the duties outlined above, then 
there are certain important pre- 
requisites that cannot be overlooked. 
First and foremost, he must do an 
outstanding job in carrying out the 
normal duties of a Vo-Ag teacher. 
Unless he does a good job with his 
classroom teaching, farm mechanics, 
supervised farming programs and 
FFA Chapter, he cannot hope to 
gain the confidence and trust of the 
rural people with whom he works. 
Secondly, there must be a complete 
understanding of the policies and 
programs of the Board of Education. 
He cannot hope to interpret or ex- 
plain a policy that he does not under- 
stand himself. To gain this under- 
standing he will need regular meet- 
ings with administration officials. 
Third and last, the Vo-Ag teacher 
must feel that this ambassadorial 
work is important both to himself 
and the total school program in his 
community or he is not likely to do a 
good job. 


The writer does not mean to imply 
that the Vo-Ag teacher should 
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neglect his normal duties in order to 
become an interpreter for school of- 
ficials and patrons. Rather, he feels 
that this work can be integrated with 
his day to day duties as a Vo-Ag 
teacher. Many Vo-Ag teachers are 
already doing an excellent job along 
this line and their programs have 
not suffered in any respect. In fact, 
their programs have grown and be- 
come of greater value to their school 
communities. 


The Vo-Ag teacher or school su- 
perintendent who has not considered 
the suggestions outlined in this ar- 
ticle should give some serious thought 
to the matter. It is one of many ways 
that the Vo-Ag teacher can strength- 
en his total program and at the same 
time do a tremendous amount of good 
in gaining the understanding needed 
for a strong over-all school program. 
As Benjamin Franklin said at the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “We must all hang _ to- 
gether or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.” oO 


Farm Machinery - - - 


(Continued from page 148) 


to teach farm shop, but I’m certain 
I have a much better insight into the 
‘how’ of getting machines arranged 
and brought into the shop, working 
with machinery dealers, conducting 
demonstrations and using the opera- 
tor’s manuals in actually overhauling 
and adjusting the machines after being 
in this workshop.” 


The machines used for the work- 
shop conducted by Dr. Hollenberg 
were taken from the Cornell Univer- 
sity farm where they were being op- 
erated, and as the Farm Manager 
said, “these balers have given us a lot 
of trouble.” Three men were assigned 
to work on each machine. The opera- 
tors’ manuals were used along with 
student manuals, obtained from the 
U. S. Office of Education, prepared 
by Dr. Hollenberg with the assist- 
ance of technical staff members of 
donor companies to the FFA Founda- 
tion, Inc. Respecting the machine 
manuals one teacher wrote, “The 
thing I liked best about the workshop 
was learning how to use the manual 
to adjust and check the machine 
thoroughly. It gave me a lot of confi- 
dence to adjust the baler timing ac- 
cording to the manual directions and 
to have it work perfectly on the field 
trial.” In commenting on the use of 
the operator’s manual in relation to 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Lakeview High School Principal, Mr. John N. Rees, and chapter 
president, Scotty Vandergrift, decorating citrus group. 
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Lloyd Barnes (kneeling) helping Raymond Williford (front) 


and Gary Marsden arrange ornamentals. 


Do People Like You? 


Here is one activity that gains community support - - - 
ROBERT H. HARGRAVE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Winter Garden, Florida 


Do people like you, your Vo-Ag 
program, and the school in which 
you teach? Would you like to teach 
where people didn’t appreciate your 
work? 


I think that good school-commu- 
nity relations is simply acceptance 
and approval by the community of 
you, your program and your school. 
I think that each Vo-Ag_ teacher 
should have one major activity dur- 
ing the school year that brings his 
work before the community for their 
acceptance and approval. This activ- 
ity might be an annual supervised 
farming tour, the parent and son 
banquet, or a livestock show. The 
one major activity that our chapter 
carries out is putting on the Winter 
Garden Community Exhibit at the 
Central Florida Fair in Orlando, 
Florida. 


The community exhibit booth is 
45’ long and 15’ deep, and it includes 
all agricultural products of the com- 
munity. In some communities civic 
clubs and the Chamber of Commerce 
organization put on the community 
exhibits. At Winter Garden, the Lake- 
view Chapter of Future Farmers of 
America has put on the community 
exhibit for the past nine years and 
has received excellent community 
support and approval. 


The local Chamber of Commerce 
gives money to help construct the 
exhibit. Individuals from the com- 
munity donate fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, ornamental plants 
and other exhibit materials. Other 
faculty members and the principal 


help in preparing the exhibit. Former 
FFA members lend a hand in the 
job and, with all this help, the Future 
Farmers keep Winter Garden among 
the top communities at the fair. 


Putting on the exhibit takes a lot 
of extra time and effort and I don’t 
recommend it just for the exercise. 
I do recommend it for the following 
reasons: 


1. The Educational Value. 


The boys learn many things in 
putting on top exhibits of citrus 
varieties, vegetable varieties, lawn 
grasses, pasture grasses, meats, or- 
namentals and other agricultural 
products. Spelling on the labels 
must be perfect; labels must be on 
the correct varieties and a large 
number of new varieties are learn- 
ed by boys working on the exhibit. 


2. The Development of 
Dependability. 


Training boys to be dependable is 
a major goal in character develop- 
ment. I impress upon each group 
chairman that our chapter is de- 
pending upon him to gather the 
vegetables, or other materials for 
his part of the exhibit, and bring 
them to the fair grounds at the 
appointed time for arranging the 
display. Our chapter has never 
failed to have our exhibit com- 
pleted on time. 


3. The Gain of Self-Confidence. 


When a boy has the responsibility 
of putting on a group in the exhibit 


and his entry comes through with 
a prize winning group it certainly 
helps to build his self-confidence. 


4. The Stimulation of Community 

Spirit. 

In putting on the exhibit the boys 

learn to cooperate with other 

people in doing something for 
their community. 

Aside from the educational values 
of the exhibit there are two rewards. 
These are the honors and prizes won 
by the exhibit. Considerable recog- 
nition is given to boys putting in 
groups that win bule ribbons. The 
chapter receives all prize money won 
which often amounts to over $500.00. 
This money is used for chapter ac- 
tivities such as the Parent and Son 
banquet, sending delegates to the 
Future Farmer Convention and go- 
ing on an annual deep-sea fishing 
trip. 

I am sure you will agree that one 
good activity will not carry a poor 
program for twelve months. To be a 
good teacher you must do a credit- 
able job in all phases of your work 
all year long. This one major activity 
I am recommending is a focal point 
for community interest that quickly 
comes into a person’s mind when 
someone asks, “What does the Vo-Ag 
department down at the high school 
do?” 


Do people like you? They will 
when they can see the successful re- 
sults of your teaching. Oo 


NEXT MONTH 
RT te 


FFA Activities as 
Preparation for Leadership 
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Farm Machinery - - - 


(Continued from page 163) 


farm machinery dealer service, Dr. 
Hollenberg remarked that one ma- 
chinery dealer has stated, “We do 
not sell balers any more; we sell an 


operator's manual and include the 
machine.” 


Farm machinery dealers are in most 
instances anxious that the high school 
train agriculture pupils for compe- 
tency in the operation, adjustment, 
servicing and maintenance of farm 
machinery. Failure to bring them into 
the program either in the planning 
stages or by invitation for coopera- 
tion with the training, however, has 
in cases led to misinformation and 
resulting criticism. Having a repre- 
sentative on the Agricultural Advi- 
sory Council is a means of gaining 
this understanding and support. 


Emphasis in workshops should be 
on adjusting farm machines and 
equipment being used on farms of 
the area. Among these a typical com- 
munity would likely have plows, bal- 
ers, mowers, rakes, field choppers, 
combines, manure spreaders, electric 
motors, hay driers, and ventilation 
systems. Service men generally are 
not available at the machinery agen- 
cies who are trained to do such work, 
whereas they can overhaul and serv- 
ice tractors. Nothing is so disrupting 
to them as to have a service call from 
a farmer for adjustment of the baler 
knotter when they are in the midst 
of a final tune-up on another farmer’s 
only tractor. This does not mean that 
similar instruction on the tractor 
should not be given in high school 
agriculture, but that all too often a 
well-cared-for tractor is pulling a 
poorly adjusted, improperly operat- 
ing field machine doomed to a short 
working life for lack of proper serv- 
icing. Teachers of agriculture can 
make a real impact in their commu- 
nities through training in-school pu- 
pils and young farmers to perform 
adjustments on field machinery. 


The in-service program of work- 
shops on farm machinery mechanics 
has proven its value in communities 
where teachers have taken advantage 
of it. Teacher confidence has led to 
effective farm mechanics instruction 
which has in turn brought acceptance 
of the program in the community. 
Building programs to provide ade- 
quate sized school farm shops for 
mechanized agriculture are a natural 
development in such situations. O 


Replanning - - - 


(Continued from page 152) 


each dollar of national funds to main- 
tain the program. 


Personnel of Study Group 


The Study Group was made up of 
teachers of agriculture, school admin- 
istrators, farmers, and members of 
the staffs of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Board 
of Vocational Education, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Illinois State Normal 
University, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Western Illinois University, and 
others. H. M. Hamlin, Chairman of 
the Division of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, was Chair- 
man of the Study Group. Oo 

Note: Copies of the 23-page brief 
report of the Study Group are available 
from the Office of Field Services, College 
of Education, or Vocational Agriculture 
Service, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Single 
copies are 25 cents. Ten or more copies 
may be purchased at 20 cents per copy. 

A more extensive report of about 60 
pages will be available from the same 
sources by January 1, 1959. Single copies 


will sell at 60 cents, 10 or more copies 
at 48 cents each. 


The Farm Shop - - - 
(Continued from page 153) 

The three chapters participating in 
the actual construction of equipment 
also brought a completed copy of the 
equipment being constructed. As each 
chapter worked, the completed piece 
of equipment was prominently dis- 
played so the public could more eas- 
ily visualize what the boys were 
building and the announcer could 
point out the value and purpose of 
the particular equipment. 


In the larger display area, state 
chapters brought in almost 50 pieces 
of farm equipment which they had 
built in their FFA shops. Items 
ranged from large, complicated 
squeeze chutes to a tree planter. 


Public response was good to the 
entire display, and many farmers 
spent considerable time asking ques- 
tions about the farm machinery being 
constructed and watching the actual 
work. Plans are under way to enlarge 
the display even more next year. 0 


Improving - - - 

(Continued from page 161) 

103. Zohner, Daniel R. “A Study of 
the Farm Mechanics Program as 
Being Taught in the Vocational 
Agriculture Shops in the State of 
Utah.” Master’s Thesis. Library, 
Utah State Agriculture College, 
Logan, Utah. 1956. 60 pp. 
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TIPS THAT WORK 
Storing Charts 


One of the many jobs that a teacher 
of agriculture has to do is to sort out 
his various teaching materials and pre- 
pare them for class use. One category 
of teaching material which was _par- 
ticularly hard for me to sort out was 
charts; and like some of us who are quite 
busy, I left this item until last. One day 
my stack of folded, wired, stand up, and 
rolled up charts became even too much 
for my storage closet. Something had to 
be done. 


A quick survey of my charts and a 
little guess work gave me the idea that 
they would be more useful if the meth- 
od of hanging them up was quick and 
standardized. About the only thing avail- 
able in my department was a three hole 
punch which I used to help the stu- 
dents organize their notebooks. I 
punched some heavy cardboard chart 
material and hung it up on a three ring 
binder assembly which I salvaged from 
one of my oldest notebooks. It worked 
well. Now my charts can all be hung up 
quickly and easily regardless of their 
source or construction. I simply con- 
vert them to a three ring version and file 
them away until I need them. 


Also, a portable chart stand can be 
quickly made. Simply wire the inside 
snap rings of an old notebook to the 
top support of the stand and you are 
ready to use this important visual aid 
to instruction with little strain or pain. 

This is “My Idea That Worked!” 


Theodore W. Roberg, 
Teacher of Agriculture, 
Avoca, N. Y. 


104. Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 
tural Education. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 251. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1953. 100 pp. 


105. Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 
tural Education. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 253. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1954. 75 pp. 

106. Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 
tural Education. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 256. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1955. 108 pp. 

107. Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 
tural Education. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 263. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1956. 89 pp. 

108. Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 
tural Education. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 265. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1957. 94 pp. 
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| News and Views of the Profession | 


Arthur M. Ahalt 
eens (COLLEGE Park, 
Maryland: Ar- 


apa 
as 


thur M. Ahalt, pro- 
fessor and head of 
Agriculture Educa- 
tion for eleven 
years at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland 
died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage Friday 
evening, September 
12, 1958. He had 
been stricken at his 
office on September 8th. He lived at 
7007 Rhode Island Avenue, College 
Park, Maryland. 

Mr. Ahalt was born in Monesson, 
Pennsylvania, July 8, 1907. He received 
his B.S. degree from the University of 
Maryland in 1931 and his M.S. degree 
from Pennsylvania State University in 
1937. 

He taught vocational agriculture in 
Dorchester and Frederick counties be- 
fore coming to the University in 1939. 
He became head of the Department of 
Agricultural Education in 1947. 


Mr. Alhalt was widely known and re- 


Arthur M. Ahalt 


spected in his field having served on 
numerous national committees and com- 
missions in education. He was currently 
Vice President of the Maryland Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Association and 
was a past president of the Maryland 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers As- 
sociation. 

His accomplishments are recognized 
in “Who’s Who in America” and “Who’s 
Who in American Education.” His 
writing and contributions have appeared 
with regularity in educational magazines 
and in University of Maryland publica- 
tions. 


He was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Alpha Zeta, Alpha Tau 
Alpha and Alpha Gamma Rho frater- 
nities. He was active in the Grange 
having served for two years as a local 
master. He was a member of the Hope 
Lutheran Church in College Park. 


Professor Ahalt leaves his wife, the 
former Mary Jane Zeigler; a daughter, 
Mary Jane, student at the University of 
Maryland; a son, Arthur Montraville, Jr., 
a high school student; his mother, Mrs. 
Hattie M. Ahalt, and a brother, Rev. 
Harold A. Ahalt, both of Watenstown, 
Pennsylvania; and another brother, Edgar 
F. Ahalt, of Hyattsville, Maryland. 0 


New Assignment for 
W. A. Smith 


R. W. A. Smith, 

formerly on the 
Teacher Education 
staff in the New 
York State College 
of Agriculture, has 
been named Direc- 
tor of a new Di- 
vision of Summer 
Session and Extra- 
mural Courses in 
Cornell University. 

Smith, a native 
of Indiana, began his professional career 
in Agricultural Education in 1919 as 
vocational instructor at Clay City, In- 
diana, where he remained for seven 
years. He then became a member of 
the staff in Teacher Education in Ag- 
riculture at Purdue University where he 
served as Itinerant Teacher Trainer and 
Assistant State Supervisor for seven 
years. In 1935 he came to Cornell where 
he has served continuously on the staff 
in Teacher Education. 

He holds the B.S. degree from Pur- 
due University and the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Cornell. He was a Special 
Editor on the staff of the Agricultural 
Education Magazine for several years, 
and Editor from 1952 to 1957. He is 
now Consulting Editor of the Magazine. 
O 


Dr. W. A. Smith 


Wall Executive Secretary 
NVATA 


AMES Wall, 

NVATA Exec- 
utive Secretary, has 
been a teacher of 
vocational agricul- 
ture for twenty- 
one years, the past 
thirteen at Waver- 
ly, Nebraska. He 
is a graduate of 
the University of 
Nebraska, took vo- 
cational agriculture 
in high school and was a local chapter 
delegate to the 1929 National FFA Con- 
vention. 


James Wall 


The Waverly Chapter has received 
five gold emblem awards and, at one 
time or another, has placed first in prac- 
tically every state FFA and high school 
judging contest. The Waverly Chapter 
has had twenty-seven boys promoted to 
the State Farmer Degree in the past 
twelve years. During the same period 
of time, three chapter members have 
been elected to state offices. 


Mr. Wall has served as State Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Vocational Agricul- 
tural Association, Secretary of the 
Nebraska Vocational Association, Vice- 
President of Region III of NVATA, Pres- 
ident of the NVATA and is now serving 


as State President of the Nebraska De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

Mr. Wall, his wife Georgia and their 
sixteen-year-old daughter, Connie, have 
all attended the last seven AVA-NVATA 
conventions. ra 


W. P. Ball to Fresno 
State College 


R. Wilbur P. 

Ball has been 
recently appointed 
to the teaching 
staff at Fresno 
State College, Fres- 
no, California, ef- 
fective Sept. Ist, 
1958. His new as- 
signment will be to 
head up the teach- 
er education pro- 
gram in General 
Agriculture in the Agricultural Division 
of the College under the direction of 
Dean Lloyd Dowler. 

Dr. Ball is a native of Colorado. He 
received his Bachelor of Science in Gen- 
eral Agriculture and Master of Agri- 
cultural Education degrees at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
He completed the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in Agricultural Education with 
minors in Agricultural Engineering and 
Rural Sociology at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Following his graduation from col- 
lege in 1948, Dr. Ball served as vo- 
cational agriculture teacher in the Logan 
County Branch High School, Fleming, 
Colorado, for two years. From 1950 to 
1953, he became a supervising teacher 
of vocational agriculture in the Berthoud 
Public Schools at Berthoud, Colorado. 
During the years 1953-1956, he was a 
member of the farm mechanics teaching 
staff in the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering at Iowa State College. For 
the past two years he served as an Ag- 
ricultural Education consultant under 
the United States Government ICA- 
Stanford University Contract at the Cen- 
tral Luzon Agricultural College, Nueva 
Ecija, Philippines. 

Dr. Ball is a member of Gamma Sigma 
Delta and Alpha Zeta, national agricul- 
tural honoraries; Alpha Tau Alpha, na- 
tional professional agricultural educa- 
tion organization; Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional education honorary; and Alpha 
Kappa Delta, national sociological hon- 
orary. He was awarded the senior Dan- 
forth Foundation Fellowship at Colorado 
State University in 1947. 

He is a member of numerous profes- 
sional organizations including the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers and 
California Agricultural Teacher’s As- 
sociation. He has also conducted re- 
search studies in Agricultural Education 


(Continued on page 167) 


Dr. Wilbur P. Ball 
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W. P. Ball - - - 


(Continued from page 166) 
and written several articles for profes- 
sional publications. 

From 1943 to 1945, Dr. Ball served 
with the United States 25th Infantry Di- 
vision in the Pacific Theater. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star for meritorious 
achievement in action and the Purple 
Heart with first Oak Leaf Cluster. 

He has traveled widely and observed 
agricultural conditions and practices in 
over twenty foreign countries. He is 
married and has two children. o 


Public Information 
Committee Formed 


The Committee on Public Information 
of the American Vocational Association 
is now organized and ready for work. 
It was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AVA in April, 1958. Dur- 
ing the annual AVA convention in Buf- 
falo in August, 1958, the role of the 
Committee and its methods of operation 
were considered carefully by about 35 
leading members of the organization. 


The initial personnel of the Committee 
is as follows: 


Dr. Melvin Barlow, Director, Division — 


of Vocational Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Miss Pauline W. Burbrink, Director of 
Research, Distributive Education, Di- 
vision of Extension, University of 
Texas 

Dr. Howard A. Campion, Associate Su- 
perintendent, Division of Extension 
and Higher Education, Los Angeles 
Public Schools 

Charles E. Cooper, Director of Guidance 
Services, Missouri State Department of 
Education 

Miss Martha Creighton, Professor, Home 
Economics Education, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

Dr. Thomas Diamond, Professor-Emeri- 
tus, University of Michigan and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, School Shop 

Dr. E. D. Goldman, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco Public Schools 

J. F. Ingram, Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Department of 
Education, State of Alabama 

Dr. J. B. Kirkland, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, North Carolina State College 

Jarrot A. Lindsey, Jr., Coordinator, In- 
formation and Publicity, Vocational 
Education Division, Georgia State De- 
partment of Education 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Comis- 
sioner for Instructional Services (Vo- 
cational Education), New York State 


Education Department 
Thomas A. Van Sant, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Baltimore 


Arthur Walker, State Supervisor, Busi- 
ness Education, Virginia 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secre- 
tary of the AVA, Committee Secretary 
Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Illinois, Chairman 
The following will serve as consultants 
to the Committee: 


Dr. James B. Conant, President-Emeri- 
tus, Harvard University and Director, 
A Study of the American High School 

Miss Elaine Exton, Washington Cor- 
respondent, American School Board 
Journal 

Dr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of 
Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools 
and Immediate Past-President, Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

Dr. Dean M. Schweickard, Commissioner 
of Education, State of Minnesota 
Fifty persons who are not members of 

the Committee have agreed to assist in 

its work. Others will become associated 
with the Committee as its work expands. 

The Committee has one primary func- 
tion: to help in providing the public with 
the information it will need in making 
critical local, state, and national de- 
cisions about vocational and practical 
arts education in the public schools dur- 
ing the next few years. 

The Committee hopes to stimulate the 
formation of regional, state, and local 
groups with a similar function. It plans 
to work closely with the U. S. Office of 
Education, national lay and professional 
groups interested in education, and the 
media of mass communication which op- 
erate nationally. Its next step will be 
to determine the precise projects in 
which it will engage and to set up ar- 
rangements for accomplishing them. 

The Committee will be positive and 
constructive in its efforts to provide the 
public with information. It will be sen- 
sitive to criticisms of vocational and 
practical arts education and it will note 
the lack of facts and the errors in think- 


ing which some of these criticisms will 


reveal, but it will not reply directly to 
particular individuals or groups or react 
directly to specific criticisms. 

It is not a. committee on “public re- 
lations.” It assumes no direct responsi- 
bility for promoting vocational and prac- 
tical arts education or for increasing the 
funds available for it. It has no mission 
to make the public love and adore vo- 
cational educators. It is concerned only 
that the public be well informed as it 
makes its decisions in the public interest 
regarding this field of education. Oo 


Released by H. M. Hamlin, Chairman, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: GEOG- 
RAPHY, RESOURCES, CONSERVA- 
TION by Edward Higbee. Published 
by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440- 
4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 399 
p., illustrated. 1958. 


The book is a study of the agricultural 
regions of the United States and of se- 
lected farms which illustrate wise use and 
conservation of their resources. It pre- 
sents a systematic survey of American 
agriculture, and should prove interesting 
to students of agricultural sciences, con- 
servation, geography, and vocational agri- 
culture. 


Dr. Higbee is Professor of Geography 
and Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

—GBJ 


ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING by Truman E. Hien- 
ton, Dennis E. Wiant, and Oral A. 
Brown. Published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 393 p., illustrated. 
1958. Price $7.75. 


This book deals with fundamentals of 
electric energy and their application to 
agricultural practices. Although it pre- 
sents the fundamentals of electricity and 
electric circuits, the book deals with the 
subject at the engineering level. In order 
to be most meaningful to the reader, he 
should have a knowledge of engineering 
physics, including the principles of elec- 
tricity and magnetism and electrical en- 
gineering. The first five chapters deal with 
a review of the fundamentals and laws of 
electricity. Limited attention has been 
devoted to generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electric energy. Eleetric 
motors have been given extensive treat- 
ment because of their increasing im- 
portance as farm power units. 

—GBJ 


The Cover Picture 

Well-cared-for tools, stored in an 
orderly way, are a must for effective 
use of any farm shop. Proper tool 
care is usually a sign of a good me- 
chanic who will be satisfied with 
nothing less than high quality work. 
Here, A. C. Carter and Johnny Grover 
are sprucing up the Winter Haven, 
Florida, tool room. oO 


Committee on Public Information, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, September 30, 1958. 
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Officers of Florida Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association, 
1958-59. Front row—D. E. Ryals, Altha, State FFA Board of Advisors; 
Warren L. Harrell, Winter Haven, President; Wayne Manning, Ponce 
De Leon, President-elect; Elton Hinton, Turkey Creek, Secretary; 
and J. P. Deloney, Okeechobee, Treasurer. Back Row—Marion C. 
Roche, Ocala, FFA Board; Perry Sistrunk, North Miami, FFA Board; 
W. C. Revel, Poplar Springs, Director of District 1; Grinelle Bishop, ~ 
Quincy, Director of District Il; Leon A. Sims, Santa Fe, Director of 
District II]; Jack Millican, Umatilla, Director of District IV; D. M. 
Nifong, Jr., Plant City, Director of District V; and G. S. Sanderson, 
Director of District VI. 


Stories In Pictures 


Past presidents of the Association of Teachers of Agriculture of 
New York are pictured following the annual breakfast of past 
presidents held at the 48th Annual Convention at Cornell University 
on June 25-27. (left to right) seated: J. M. Carter, immediate past 
president and chairman of the breakfast, Arthur Vrooman, Ethan 
Randall, Frank Maxwell and Stewart Lay; standing: J. O. Sanders, 
Ray Jansen, Ernest Nohle, Donald Watson, George Dodge, Richard 
Rozelle, Edward Mott, Elliott Johnson, retiring president and Henry, 
White. An address by Edward C. Foster, Executive Secretary of the 
New York State Farm Bureau, "The Future of New York Agriculture” 
highlighted the event. 


John Schweiger has also done much of his work on the farm of his 

grandfather, Leslie Essex, in the town of Bloom. John's most success- 

ful projects have been with Holstein heifers. Besides his work in 

agriculture and F.F.A., John has been particularly active in the 

school's forensics program in both debate and public speaking. 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 


‘> 


While Delbert Anderson explains how it's done, fellow Stillwater 
chapter members A. B. Friedemann and Phil Caskey work on a char- 
coal broiler they constructed in the “working farm shop display. 


This well equipped shop at Twin Falls, Idaho, shows the scope of 
the farm mechanics program. 


Ocean View—Millville FFA boys with Vo-Ag teacher Swadley, took 
this picture just after a tipping accident. Wet grounds, farmer 
chained post to rear wheel. 
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